» they may have caught Washburne leading his Latin-jazz group Syotos 
.. through a set at Smoke, a club just off campus. Washburne earned his 
Ph.D, in music at Columbia, while also working his way through the 
Latirtjazz ranks asa musician. He thinks that having these dual per- 
- spectives is an advantage; he can inject a dose is day-to-day reality into 
) the course offerings whenever he wishes. | 
Some students recognized Peter Tosh’s “Legalize it'a Jarnaican reggae 
"song about marijuana, blasting from the stereo as ‘they entered the first 
_ session of Washbume’s Caribbean music class. But their giggles quickly 
subsided, as the semester turned out to be a long and detailed history of 
pan-Caribbean styles of music. 

"| thought of this kind of music¢ as dance music,and as foreign music," 
one undergraduate woman told:me at semester's end. “But now | 
understand it more as political music, social music, And see how close 
itis to American music in so rnany ways.” 

_ Steven Feld, who recently joined Columbia‘s’ music department, is best 
» known for his work as an ethnomusicologist: He is, coincidentally, also a 


_. trombonist. “I want to put jazz in global perspective at Columbia,” he 


_ said shortly after arriving at the university. I want ‘to see universities 
approach jazz frorna rnultidisciplinary point of view — history, litera- 
ture, sociology, music. ‘Those of us in the ‘world music’ area cari con- 
tribute in a couple of ways: helping ito show how jazz relates to other 
systems of improvisation that have developed in human history; help- 
ing to show how jazz has spread from North America to Europe, Africa, 
Middle East, and Asia; and how it has been in the center of nurnerous 
fusions and creative experiments. In other words, want us to present 
jazz as an expansive and Se gale music with global reach and global 
power.” 

While Columbia's jazz scholars often cite the work of earlier generations 
of thinkers, they also pose fresh questions, Kelley, for instance, would like 
to see more attention given to the study of gender as it applies to jazz. 

“It's much more than just the presence of women," he says. “It's about 
masculinity and femininity. Why is jazz's story always a heroic, mascu- 
line one?” Washbume thinks that the story of Latin jazz has been margin- 
_ alized and misunderstood in terms of the development of jazz. 


HIP- HOP. 


O'Meally enjoys the diversity of opinions and outlooks 


among those teaching jazz at Columbia. “It mirrors the 


jazz community where everyone does not agree and 
everyone does not sound the same,” he says, “Just 
because we have brought jazz into this type of an aca- 
demic setting does not mean that we seek to teach it 
exactly the same way as.other subjects. It demands.a 
different approach.” This semester, critic Stanley Crouch 


is serving in the Armstrong chair, and his approach is 


sure te contrast with Kelley's curriculum. 

There is one ironic fact that lurks behind all this academ- 
ic enterprise: Few of Cohumbia’s students actually listen to 
jazz: In that light, Washburne sees his role in almost evan- 
gelical terms. “I'm in aclassroom with 135 studertts,” he 
says. “Most of them are non-musicians right now. have a 
captive audience but | also have a huge responsibility. In 
many ways,]'m the first link to this new audience. The 


future of jazz, in. some way, rests on these people. And it's 


my responsibility to present it in such a way that students 
can relate it to their own lives” 

‘Kelley sees sore students absorbing the ideas, but not 
the music. “Some younger students are so wedded te hip- 


‘hop that they want to relate everything to hip-hop,” he 


says, "They refuse to consider this rrusic on its own terms,” 

Still, the growth and the diversity of these courses — 
and the fact that they draw healthy enrollments —~ 
reflect jazz's power and reach as an academic offering. 
It's been more than a decade since jazz was accepted by 
academia as worthy of study alongside the Western 
classical canon. Now, it is being understood increasing- 
ly in broader terms that are essential to the mission of 
an American university. a 

Larry Blumenfeld is editor-at-large of JAZZIZ. He was a 
National Arts Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
through June 2002. 
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Buildit, 
They Will Come 


Last year, Chris Washburne set up a jazz ensemble 
within Columbia University’s music department, 
the first time that had ever been done officially, 
Here are some of his thoughts on the group. 


HOW DID THE COLUMBIA JAZZ ENSEMBLE GET STARTED? 

! went to the Columbia administration and said, “Look, there’s been a 
constant and growing interest in jazz at this university, but in terms of 
the structure of the music department and our music performance pro- 
grams, there has been very little focused on jazz. At the same time, 
there had always been students that are good jazz musicians, They 
never really got to use that in school; they d get it in the streets. Let's 
include the piece that’s missing — the training that so many students 
are doing outside of school — and bring it in as part of the curriculum.” 


WAS THIS A NEW IDEA? . 

Columbia has had an ensemble — a student club —- that’s run by students. They hired 
{trumpeter and arranger] Don Sicklerto coach them. But | wanted to start something for- 
mal within the music department. 


DID YOU GET MUCH RESISTANCE FROM THE ADMINISTRATION? 

They were a bit reluctant. But numbers talk, you know. And when the administration 
sees 150 students registered for a jazz-survey course, they know that something is up, 50 
they said, “OK, let’s try it.” Now, getting that endorsernent, that sponsorship of the music 
department, is a really big thing — it leads to getting instruments, course credits, practice 
rooms ... funding, 


HOW DID YOU SET UP THE ENSEMBLE? 

We held auditions. They were extremely competitive. Some of the musicians were play- 
ing professionally already. Peter Cincotti, who was only a freshrnan, was fhe youngest 
musician to headline at the Algonquin Room. He has a contract with Concord Records. 
Stil, most were not professionals. - 

I selected the best musicians | could find, which ended up being an octet: two vocalists, 
a trornbonist, a saxophonist, and piano, bass, and drums. They were from all over the uni- 
versity. | think there were a few music students, sorne engineering students. Players just 
came out of the woodwork. 


SQ, THIS WAS 4 CLASS, FOR CREDIT. WHAT WAS INVOLVED? 

Well, we rehearsed every Friday. ] assernbled a book of mostly straightahead tunes, 
gathering arrangernents mostly from my colleagues who are arrangers —— trumpeter 
Brian Lynch, pianist Renee Rosnes, others. ] used some of my arrangements too. And | 
wanted to draw on my experience as a professional musician. 1 wanted this to be a work- 
ing band, and not only to play for Columbia events, 

i made an agreement with Smoke, a club [ve played fairly often. The ensemble 
played gigs during the year and got paid. The gigs went well. Occasionally, | would sit 
in with the band. But | wanted the learning experience to be about more than just 
playing the music. So 1 would rotate leaders for each pip. A different musician would 
have to organize things, call tunes, do all the things a leader does. There's a lot more to 
leading a band than just what happens on the bandstand, you know. And ! wanted 
them te learn that too. 


HOW WERE THE RESULTS? 

Thonestly think the Columbia adrninistration was shocked at the level of musicianship 
and the level of professionalism. | know sorne of the students were shocked. But I wasn’t. 
iknew these musicians were around, itching to play for real. 

— Larry BLUMENFELD 


Jazz becomes part of the foundation 


at 


Columbia University. 


By Larry Blumenfeld 


A SUMMER AGO, I heard pianist Cecil Taylor and drummer Max Roach 
perforrn in duet at Columbia University's campus. | looked up-at the 
stone face of the university's Butler Library, behind the makeshift stage, 
and scanned the names of the great thinkers inscribed: Plato. Sophocles. 
Aristotle, Monk? ; 

Not exactly. No one has etched the name of the jazz composer'and 
pianist Thelonious Monk above the library's pillars. Not yet, anyway. 
Then again, somebody did endow the Louis Armgiong Professorship, a 
recent outgrowth of the university's 4-year-old Center for Jazz Studies. 
Jazz has earned institutional acceptance during the past 20 years and 
has crept into the core curriculum of many centers of higher learning, 
ever_one as august as Columbia. : 

Jazz ‘was never far from mind on this campus. Harlem is a short walk 
from the Uptown campus. Decades ago, several clubs near carnpus — The 
West End on Broadway and Mikell’s on Amsterdam Avenue, for instance —~ 
booked top-name artists, WKCR-FM, the campus station; has long boasted 
the most progressive jazz programming in New York. Phil Schaap’s 
“Birdflight” program on the station probably introduced more New Yorkers 
to the music.of Charlie Parker than did the Birdland club in the 1940s. 

But, as 1 found during a year‘on fellowship at the university, jazz has 
worked its way into the course offerings and the consciousness of this 
Ivy League school in interesting and interdisciplinary ways — all of 
which comment on the changing identity of jazz within our culture. 

The most obvious expression of this interest is the Center for Jazz 
Studies, which is directed by Robert O'Meally, a professor in the English 
department. in the mid-iggas, O’Meally wanted to explore the cross-<dis- 
ciplinary manifestations of jazz by gathering intellectuals for segular 
discussions. He applied for and received funding from the Ford 
Foundation and begarva series of Saturday moming “conversations,” as 
he called them. “We evolved into a pattem. of academic papers in the 
mornings, and then, in the afternoons, we'd be visited by a musician for 
an informal conversation;” O'Meally explained recently at the Center's 
tiny office in the philosophy building. Over the years, the visiting musi- 
cians have included Abbey Lincoln, Max Roach, and Randy Weston. 

Eventually, when the funding ran cut, O'Meally looked to Columbia for 
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Burns two years ago to screen parts of his PBS documentary. 


rnore support. The university declined, but offered to work with him to. 
craft a more expansive vision, Thus, the Center was born and now boast 
a’small staff, an endowed faculty position, a growing library, and numer. 
ous study and performance programs, The Center has hosted a wide var 
ety of lectures, films, and discussions, including a visit from. director Ken. 


“The Center represents an effort to establish jazz studies as.a new dis 
cipline,” O'Meally said, ‘one that has connections to music, literature, 
history, and a‘number of other fields.” 

That was certainly the case in “The World of Thelonious Monk,” a fall 
seminar taught by Robin'D, G. Kelley. A specialist in literary and political. 
history and the outspoken author of several books, Kelley was the first’ 
person named to the Armstrong chair (which will be a one-year, rotat- 
ing appointment). At the beginning of the semester, he instructed the — 
class: “We are particularly interested in how Monk has been ‘construct- 
ed’ by critics, fans, writers, visual artists, the music industry, the media, 
and others, and how Monk himself shaped his publie image.” The small 
class was a mixture of political science and English-lit grad students, 
musicians, and the odd writer, On occasion, Kelley would bring in a 
videotape of Monk in performance. One day, he shared a rare audiotape: 
of the pianist playing a Chopin étude. From time to time, a poet friend: 
of Kelley's would sit in, or an older man, a friend of Monk's. 

“My goal in that class,” Kelley explained to me over coffee,"istosee 
Monkin many lights: as a musician, as a musicologist, as a literary fig- 
ure, as a political figure — all of those things — because social and polit- 
ical history is mixed in with the music.” In another, larger lecture class, 
"lazz and the Political Imagination,” Kelley considered jazz’s meanings. 
“why do people debate and fight over the meaning of jazz?" he asked 
the class during one session. “Why is it that, in the 1920s, jazz was seen 
as necessarily connected to Africa? It’s not just about the actual 
rhythms; it’s not just about the music, It was about an imagination of 
Africanisrn and sexuality, about primitivism and things like that." 

Some students in Chris Washburne’s jazz-history class or in his 
“Popular Musics of the Caribbean” seminar might have recognized the 
teacher from the trombone section of pianist Eddie Palmiert's band. Or 
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